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LEONARDO'S PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE D’ESTE 


By W. R. VaLENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Among the many Leonardo problems hardly one has become such a play- 
ground for the student’s imagination as the attempt to identify his portraits 
with personalities known from the history of his life. There are usually half 
a dozen names at our disposal for every one of these portraits if we follow 
the arguments of the different scholars. Yet, it seems only natural that we 
try again and again for a generally acceptable solution. This identification 
of his sitter is not merely a matter of antiquarian interest. Leonardo’s con- 
ception of beauty is so fascinating in itself and of such profound influence 
in the history of art, that the personality of the sitter whose beauty may 
have entered into the formation of that ideal, is a question of some impor- 
tance. 

But before going into this question, another one must necessarily be 
answered — Which of the portraits attributed to Leonardo can be con- 
sidered originals? Although in a few instances there exists a general agree- 
ment of opinion, in most cases we must decide with which side of the widely 
differing groups of scholars we are to stand. There is no need to attempt 
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new discoveries in a field so thoroughly worked over as that of Leonardo's 
art. All we can do is to choose among the numerous attributions of old and 
modern times according to our best convictions. Fortunately the times are 
past when some scholars (of a generation inclined to be sceptical in all 
questions of life) left hardly anything to our artist. An example is W. von 
Seidlitz’s work on Leonardo, which is nevertheless one of the best books on 
him so far as biographical facts and the cultural life of his time are con- 
cerned. The Mona Lisa is the only portrait which he considered original. 
Is it likely that nearly all the portraits by Leonardo, known from the docu- 
ments, should be lost, while those of contemporary masters like Raphael and 
Titian should nearly all be still in existence? We know that he must have 
executed at least seven portraits of women, Ginevra de Benci, Cecilia Gal- 
lerani, Lucretia Crivelli, Mona Lisa, Beatrice d’Este (fresco), Isabella d’Este 
(drawing), the Duchess of Francavilla Constance d’Avalos. On the ques 
tion of the existing portraits I follow those scholars who accept as originals 
the young woman in the Liechtenstein Gallery, the lady with the ermine at 
Cracow, the musician and also the woman in profile in the Ambrosiana, the 
Belle Ferroniére and the Mona Lisa in the Louvre, the drawing with the 
portrait of Isabella d’Este in the Louvre and the fresco portrait of Beatrice 
d’Este. With the exception of the Ambrosiana profile, in which Bode, Gro- 
nau, Beltrami, Suida (partly) among others believe, this is the same series 
which is listed by B. Berenson and A. Venturi. That the Ambrosiana pic- 
ture should be a work of Ambrogio de Predis, as most scholars now assume, 
I cannot believe. I am convinced — from the study of drawings connected 
with it—that the Pala Sforzesca is the work of Ambrogio de Predis. (This 
is not a new opinion, of course, but it has recently been abandoned by most 
scholars.) In the warm flesh color of the Ambrosiana profile I do not find 
anything of the deadly gray undertone characteristic of this altarpiece and 
of those portraits connected with it in style, such as the Bianca Maria Sforza 
in the Widener collection, the Maximilian in Vienna or even the so-called 
Archinto in the National Gallery and the young man with yellow golden 
hair in the Brera, both these last mentioned portraits, as Suida suggests, 
possibly being done under Leonardo’s supervision. Nor has Predis ever 
attained such brilliant color in his costumes, such subtle execution and such 
spirited, lively and graceful expression as the Ambrosiana profile displays, 
grace being one of the least discernible traits in his heavy style. 

But we are concerned here with the models. In several instances, at least, 
opinions almost agree. That the painting in the Liechtenstein Gallery is 
identical with Leonardo’s portrait of Ginevra de Amerigo Benci, which the 
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Anonimo Gaddiano, Antonio Billi and Vasari mention, is most probable. 
The portrait conforms to the age and the character of the sitter, who was a 
young married woman, twenty-two years of age at the time the style would 
lead one to believe the portrait was painted, that is, about 1478. It cannot 
be accidental that a juniper tree appears in the background behind the figure. 
A juniper twig is also painted on the back of the panel between a palm and 
a laurel branch and refers to her name: Ginevra — ginepro — juniper. 

A similar reference to the name of the sitter (characteristic o: Leonardo's 
interest in symbolism) is to be seen in the portrait of the lady with an 
ermine in the Czartoryski Museum at Cracow. It seems to represent Cecilia 
Gallerani, the beloved of Lodovico Moro, the Greek word for ermine being 
“gale”, the first syllables of her family name. That Leonardo painted her 
portrait is proved by the correspondence between Cecilia and Isabella d’Este 
in the year 1498. At this time Cecilia says her portrait by Leonardo shows 
her “in una eta si imperfecta”, and that she has changed greatly since. As 
Cecilia was born in 1465, she was thirty-three years of age when she wrote 
the letter. Her portrait is mentioned in a poem by Bellincioni who died in 
1492; it must have been executed before Lodovico married Beatrice d’Este 
in 1491. From her age in the painting — she looks about eighteen, we 
should think — it was done about 1483 or 84. This goes very well with 
the style, as the composition is closely connected with the Madonna of the 
Cat, the studies for which belong to the end of the Florentine period. It 
must be said, however, that Schiaparelli and Bode date the painting after 
1489 on account of the costume, which they think shows the Spanish fash- 
ion introduced to the Milan court on the occasion of the marriage of Isabella 
of Aragon in that year. Suida, however, remarks quite rightly that the 
question regarding the time of the introduction of this fashion has not yet 
been decided definitely. The fact also, that the hand of Cecilia Gallerani is 
almost exactly repeated in one of the hands of Philip in the Last Supper 
(executed 1495-97) does not prove much for the date, since Leonardo was 
accustomed to use certain gestures or even certain folds in the drapery 
again and again in his work during different periods of his life. 

The name of Mona Lisa (Lisa di Antonio Maria di Noldo Gherardini) 
for the model of the picture in the Louvre may also be accepted as practi- 
cally certain, in spite of an impossible theory recently put forward that it 
represents Isabella d’Este. Born in 14'79, she married Francesco di Barto- 
lommeo di Zanobi del Giocondo in 1495 and was twenty-four years of age 
when Leonardo started the painting, probably in 1503. Vasari gives a 
detailed description of the painting. He possibly had never seen it, as Leo- 
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nardo took it with him to France’, but the painting was very famous among 
the artists in Florence and must even have been exhibited at the time of its 
execution, or Raphael could not have copied it in 1505 or 1506. It is there- 
fore most unlikely that Vasari would have given an erroneous name to the 
model of a painting upon which Leonardo worked during most of the time 
he stayed in Florence. For this reason I do not find very convincing Pro- 
fessor A. Venturi’s latest theory that we must recognize in the Louvre 
painting the lost portrait of the Duchess of Francavilla, who was painted by 
Leonardo according to a contemporary poem, in mourning dress. The Duch- 
ess was forty years of age in 1503; this seems too old for the sitter of the 
Mona Lisa, as it has been rightly remarked. 

Much more uncertainty exists regarding the model of the so-called Belle 
Ferroniére (Fig. 3). It has long been recognized that she cannot be this 
mistress of Francis I who was no longer living when Leonardo came to 
France. Many names have been suggested, among them Ginevra Benci, 
Cecilia Gallerani, Lucretia Crivelli, Beatrice d’Este, and Elisabeth Gonzaga, 
Duchess of Urbino. The name of Lucretia Crivelli, another mistress of Lod- 
ovico Moro, whom Leonardo has painted, has frequently been accepted as 
a possibility, but the suggestion of Beatrice d’Este has not found favor with 
any well-known scholar. In spite of this, I believe that the former name 
should be abandoned for that of Beatrice d’Este, basing my choice upon the 
following reasons: 

Lucretia Crivelli was one of the court ladies of Beatrice d’Este. Lodovico 
was in love with her as early as 1495 while Beatrice d’Este was still living, 
but, as we know from a letter of Girolamo Stanga in this year to Isabella 
Gonzaga, he kept his love very secret. The portrait by Leonardo can there- 
fore not have been painted before 1497, the year of Beatrice’s death. In this 
year Lucretia was already thirty-three years old, having been born in 1464. 
This seems to exclude the portrait in the Louvre, whose model by concensus 
is not beyond her early twenties. To date the portrait as far back as the 
first years of the eighties (as does the Louvre catalogue) seems impossible 
from the style as well as from the costume. While we can feel in doubt 
whether the costume of the young lady whom we call Cecilia Gallerani, is 
in the Spanish fashion or not, there can be no doubt of that of the Belle Fer- 
roniére. It agrees perfectly with the fashion which we ‘observe in many 
Milanese portraits of the middle of the nineties. 

The reason I believe we should recognize in her Beatrice d’Este, is that the 


*It was seen in Amboise by the cardinal of Aragon in 1517 and described as a portrait of a 
Florentine lady ordered by Giuliano Medici. Regarding the connection with Giuliano Medici see 
A. le Rinaldis, opera pittorica di Leonardo, 1922, p. 172, and the author in Art Bulletin, 1930, p. 62. 
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Fic. 4. BEATRICE D’EsTE. BUST BY CRISTOFORO ROMANO 
Louvre, Paris 


Fic. 5. BEATRICE D’ESTE. DETAIL FROM THE PALA SFORZESCA 
Brera, Milan 
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Fic. 7. AMBROGIO DA PREDIS: MASSIMILIA 
(SILVERPOINT ) 
Ambrosiana, Milan 


NO SFORZA 


Fic. 9. LEONARDO: MASSIMILIANO SFORZA ( ?) 
(RED CHALK) 


Windsor Castle: By gracious permission of 
H. M., the King 


Fic. 6. LEONARDO: STUDY OF A CHILD 
(RED CHALK) 


Windsor Castle: By gracious permission of 
H. M., the King 





Fic. 8. MASSIMILIANO SFORZA FROM THE GRAMMATICA 
BY EL10 DoNATO 
Bibliotheca Trivulziana, Castello, Milan 














Louvre portrait seems clearly to represent the same person as a portrait by 
an unknown North Italian master in the possession of Mr. F. J. Fisher in 
Detroit (Fig.1). This portrait has been traditionally called a portrait of 
Beatrice d’Este. What is more important, it is signed on her belt, Beatrice; 
and two contemporary copies of Milanese origin, attributed to Bernardino 
dei Conti, one in the John S. Johnson collection in Philadelphia, the other 
in the possession of Carl Hamilton in New York, prove that the portrait 
_ rightly bears its name and was famous at the Milanese court. The style of 
the picture, however, is related to Ferrarese paintings, and Ferrara is the 
place from which Beatrice came. 

If we compare the Belle Ferroniére with this much younger person, we 
find the same full face, the same fully developed neck and chest with sloping 
shoulders, the same slightly protruding, round dark eyes, which stand rather 
far apart. Similar is the nose, broad at its base with heavy nostrils, and the 
curved mouth with the sensuous lips and a somewhat sullen expression, as 
well as the round chin which is clearly separated from the lower lip. 

There is another certain portrait of Beatrice d’Este preserved in the 
marble bust by Cristoforo Romano in the Louvre (Figs. 2 and 4). It was 
executed in Ferrara, very likely in 1490, to be sent to Lodovico Moro while 
he was engaged to Beatrice. Placed next to the two paintings, we find that 
it connects the two in time. The Detroit portrait shows the princess still 
younger, the face is still smoother and undeveloped, her hair falls in girlish 
fashion. As she was born in 14'75, she was at the time of the execution of 
the bust fifteen years of age. We hesitate to attribute a stiil younger age to 
the girl of the portrait in Detroit, but should remember how early Italian 
girls develop and how young they married in former days. We know that 
Cosimo Tura painted Beatrice in 1485, five years after she was engaged to 
Lodovico, in a “bust portrait showing the hands.” If it were not too diffi- 
cult to believe that the girl was only ten years old in the present portrait, 
and if it had more of Tura’s style, we would be inclined to connect the 
Detroit picture with this lost painting. In any case, the plastic and yet 
relief-like style, and the lavish use of gold in the ornaments of the costume, 
show that this picture can hardly be later than about 1490. It is certainly 
earlier than the work of Bartolommeo Veneto, to whom it has been thus far 
attributed. 

How quickly Beatrice aged may be seen in her profile in the Pala Sforz- 
esca (Fig. 4) which was executed in 1496, not long before her death on 
January 2, 1497. She was at this time twenty-two years old and had had 
two children. Leonardo also painted her profile in the almost entirely 
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destroyed fresco portrait in S$. Maria delle Grazie, in the foreground of 
Montorfano’s Crucifixion. But this was shortly after her death, as the order 
of the Duke to finish this work is dated from June 29 of this year. 

It is more than likely that Lodovico had had a portrait of his wife painted 
by Leonardo during her lifetime, as he had a genuine love for her, even 
though at one time or another he adored Cecilia Gallerani and Lucretia 
Crivelli, who were nearer to him in age than his young wife. An objection 
has been raised against this supposition, but it has been answered before. 
It has been said, that it is not likely that a portrait of Beatrice by Leonardo 
existed, for this reason Isabella d’Este asked Cecilia Gallerani for the loan 
of her portrait by Leonardo, in order to compare with a portrait by Bellini. 
She was the sister of Beatrice d’Este and it would have been more natural 
to send for her sister’s portrait, had one existed. To this objection Schiapa- 
relli answered rightly that Isabella could hardly ask her brother-in-law, 
Lodovico, for Beatrice’s portrait, as she knew how much he had suffered 
from her sister’s death only a year before. From the style as well as from 
the age of the sitter, it seems probable that the portrait in the Louvre was 
painted between the birth of Beatrice’s second son on March 10, 1495 and 
her death on January 2, 1497, that is to say, in her twenty-first or twenty- 
second year. 

Beatrice d’Este is not one of the most brilliant women of the Renaissance. 
She was neither so spirited and clever as her sister Isabella, nor so good look- 
ing as Lodovico’s mistresses. Yet her personality has a great attraction and 
not the least so for the unusual life she was destined to lead from childhood 
until her early death. She was a straight-forward, healthy girl, attached to 
her home and family and most of all to the older sister, Isabella, who in social 
life was preferred to her. Lodovico had first tried vainly to find favor with 
Isabella. He had to be contented with Beatrice, who was five years of age 
when he, a man of thirty, became engaged to her. He managed to postpone 
the marriage from year to year until she was sixteen, not so much on 
account of her age, as because he loathed to give up his mistresses. In spite 
of everything the marriage was unexpectedly happy. Lodovico got infinite 
pleasure out of the company with the sporty young wife who was as fond 
of entertainment as he. He let her enjoy life as much as she wanted, pre- 
sented her with the most costly dresses and jewelry and was proud of her. 
She went hunting with him, encountering the most dangerous adventures. 
He gave her freedom to be with her own family as much as she desired and 
was delighted that her parents from Ferrara or her sister from Mantua were 
constant visitors at his court. For her sister he still cherished a deep affection 
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which Beatrice, in her admiration for Isabella, found only natural. When 
Beatrice gave him the long-wished-for sons who were, he hoped, to succeed 
him, he was the best of fathers and, for a while at least, a faithful husband. 
Beatrice, on the other hand, adored her husband and, young as she was, was 
able to overlook Lodovico’s passions in other directions. That she should have 
had an important political influence on her husband, who was twenty-five 
years older than she, or even should have been guilty for his fall, as we are 
sometimes told, is most improbable. Lodovico knew how to separate his 
work from his pleasure; his political activity had little to do with his sensu- 
ous private life. Beatrice, however, gave him the support he needed in his 
family life amidst the intrigues and unsteadiness of his political task. And 
when, breaking down under the strain of her social pleasures, she suddenly 
passed away, his mourning was not only deeply sincere, but he seemed to be 
unable to recover from the blow. Soon afterward his star went down. 

It is interesting to see how Leonardo presented her charms to her best 
advantage. He placed her sideways so that her figure appears less broad, 
and gives her slightly bent head a sudden turn to the front, so that it seems 
as if she passed by looking, for a moment, at the spectator. This sidelong 
glance none of Leonardo’s pupils was able to imitate successfully, not even 
Boltrafho to whom our painting has been attributed by several scholars. His 
portrait figures always look straight at the spectator. When he once tried 
to give this twist to the eyes in the Madonna Casio in the Louvre, he failed 
utterly. It is worthy of note that Leonardo, in spite of the fact that Beatrice 
was extremely fond of jewelry and loved to be represented with it, must 
have persuaded her to wear hardly any for this portrait. The mass of pearls 
and diamonds which she wears in the Pala Sforzesca do not appear here. 
Leonardo managed as in the portraits of Ginevra Benci, Cecilia Gallerani 
and the Mona Lisa, to let her natural charm speak. This must not have been 
easy in the case of Beatrice. It is characteristically just that healthy fresh 
expression of her features which prevented some experts from recognizing 
Leonardo’s hand in our painting; theirs is the preconceived idea that Leo- 
nardo’s types are necessarily subtle and rafhiné. Thus Seidlitz writes in attrib- 
uting the picture to Boltrafho: “We must agree with Wolinsky who refuses 
to believe the painting is by Leonardo’s hand, the more especially because it 
represents a healthy beauty that breathes a democratic strength and simplic- 
ity foreign to Leonardo.” But just these qualities were characteristic of 
Beatrice and Leonardo was too great an artist to sacrifice the truth in a 
portrait to his ideas of style. And if we compare the portraits of her done 
by other artists we can see how much he added of his own spirit without 
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distorting the facts of nature, giving to the simple-minded Beatrice some- 
thing of spirituality and a mysterious glance to her large dark eyes. 

One of the most attractive sides of Beatrice’s nature is her motherly 
instinct expressed in her correspondence with her mother and sister about 
her children. Her first boy, called Ercole at first after Beatrice’s father, later 
Massimiliano after the German emperor, was born on January 25, 1493. 
The boy developed rapidly and his mother frequently reported with pride to 
the court at Ferrara and Mantua how healthy and strong he was. In a 
letter to Isabella’ she says, “I cannot tell you how well Ercole is looking, and 
how big and plump he has grown lately. Each time I see him after a few 
days’ absence, I am amazed and delighted to see how much he has grown 
and improved, and I often wish that you could be here to see him, as I am 
quite sure you would never be able to stop petting and kissing him.” In 
April she had ordered a portrait made of him, which she intended to send 
to her mother, but the unnamed painter kept her waiting from one day to 
another. She writes, “The reason for my delay in writing is that every day 
I have been hoping the painter would bring me the portrait of Ercole which 
my husband and I now send you by this post, but I can assure you, he is 
much bigger than this picture makes him appear, for it is already more than 
a week since it was done. But I do not send the measure of his height, 
because people here tell me if I measure him, he will never grow.” 

The child’s portrait was forwarded to Isabella d’Este by her mother; from 
the letter accompanying it we hear that the portrait was a drawing. “I 
enclose a drawing,” writes the Duchess of Ferrara, “which has been sent to 
us from Milan, to show how well our grandson thrives, and certainly if we 
have been already told how flourishing he is, this gives us a living witness 
to his beauty and well-being. And if you ask me whether the portrait is a 
good one, I would only tell you who has sent it and who is the master who 
has done this drawing, and then I am sure you will be satisfied.” 

More than once it has been remarked that it is impossible to read these 
words without thinking that Leonardo must have been the artist engaged 
by Lodovico to make a sketch of his boy. It seems typical of Leonardo's 
working habits that the duchess was kept waiting for a week for the return 
of the drawing. 

It is not improbable that some studies of the young Massimiliano can be 
recognized in a portrait drawing of a boy in profile and in two sketches of 
the upper part of his body, taken from the front and the back, in Windsor 
(K. Clark, No. 12519 and 12567), (Figs. 6 andg). The details of back and 


"Julia Cartwright, Beatrice d’Este, 1920, p. 166. 
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RELIEF FROM HIS TOMB By FILippino Lippi DETAIL FROM THE PALA SFORZESCA 
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chest especially show that the model was still a baby, although we do not 
wish to say that this sketch represents him at as early an age as three months 
when the first portrait drawing was made of him. We must remember, how- 
ever, the rapid development of Italian children. Lodovico’s secretary, for 
example, writing to his master ten days after the birth of the second son, 
Francesco, said that he behaved as if he was a year old (che pare che habia 
un anno). We find also that Massimiliano in the miniatures of the Gram- 
matica by Elio Donato appears eight to ten years old when he was really 
only five. It is most probable, too, that Leonardo would have to make other 
studies of the two boys on later occasions, as for instance for the fresco in 
S. Maria delle Grazie in which Massimiliano appears at the age of four, 
Francesco at the age of two. If Massimiliano is to be recognized in the 
profile at Windsor, as I believe he should be, he is certainly younger than 
in the profile study by Ambrogio de Predis, done for the Pala Sforzesca 
(Fig. 7) and pricked through on this account. (It has exactly the same 
measurements as the painted portrait.) In Ambrogio de Predis’ drawing 
the boy would have been three years old, since to judge from the fact that 
the second son still appears in swaddling clothes the painting must have 
been painted in 1496. In Leonardo’s drawing his upper lip is more pro- 
truding than in the miniature in the Grammatica by Elio Donato (Fig. 8) 
which takes its place chronologically between Predis’ portrait and Leo- 
nardo’s. It is interesting to compare the drawing of the master with that of 
his pupil, which does not lack charm in its own way. But how much more 
delicate the outline in Leonardo’s study, how much finer the modelling, how 
subtly rendered the softness of the skin, how delicious the unconscious and 
naive expression! The differert material used by the two artists is typical. 
Predis’ design is executed in silverpoint; Leonardo’s is in the red chalk which 
is characteristic of the period around 1495 (K. Clark dates it c. 1497). 

In all probability Leonardo painted a portrait of Lodovico as well as of 
Beatrice d’Este. One would suppose that one of his first tasks would be to 
portray the Duke who made him his court painter. We know at least of a 
sketch of the Duke, from a list of drawings which Leonardo made during 
his stay in Milan. But no portrait of Lodovico seems to exist other than 
the fresco portrait in $. Maria delle Grazie, done fifteen years after Leo- 
nardo’s arrival in Milan. 

It has been suggested that the fine profile drawing of an elderly man at 
Windsor (Fig. 13) — one of the few portrait drawings extant by Leonardo 
— might be a portrait of the Duke of Milan. This opinion has rightly been 
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rejected by Kenneth Clark.’ But it is worth while for our better under- 
standing of the type to compare the face in the drawing with the well- 
known profile of Lodovico Moro (Fig. 12). Leonardo’s model was certainly 
not a political or military leader. The outstanding difference is the forma- 
tion of the chin. Lodovico has the high and brutal chin of the man of reality 
and will; the small, round drawn-in chin of the model in the drawing 
bespeaks a person who expressed himself in a field remote from reality. Still 
clearer is the language of the eyes. Lodovico’s protruding eye, surrounded by 
heavy lids, is without expression. It seems of little significance compared 
with the strong nose and proud chin. On the other hand, in the face of the 
drawing the eye is the focus of the whole profile. It has a penetrating glance 
and its deep and melancholy expression is of great beauty. It is the eye of 
a man of high intellect, perhaps of a great artist, for its observing quality is 
most definite. There is a curious contrast between the forceful facial out- 
lines of the conceited statesman and the empty forms of his fat cheeks and 
neck, and the subtle profile of a modest brain worker whose nostrils vibrate 
and whose cheekbones show the finest gradations of modeling. 

I believe we are able to identify the model of the drawing. It seems pos- 
sible that it represents Antonio Pollaiuolo, whose portrait is preserved in the 
fresco by Filippino Lippi in S. Maria del Carmine at Florence (Fig. 11) and 
in the relief on his tomb in S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome (Fig. 10). The first 
is well known from the woodcut which heads the chapter on Pollaiuolo in 
Vasari’s biography. The comparison of the drawing with the fresco portrait 
is made somewhat difficult by the fact that the painted portrait is not a 
complete profile. In the case of the relief, also, the mouldings of the tomb 
prevented a photograph of the head in clear profile. Certain details are 
none the less in favor of the identification: the exceptionally long and 
pointed nose, the small mouth with the fine unsensuous lips, the long curls 
which fall almost upon the shoulders, and the simple, closely-fitted costume 
which ends in a narrow collar connected with the dress and closed in front. 

One who has studied the forceful and energetic work of Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo may be somewhat surprised to find in his authentic portraits a cur- 
ious weakness that, especially in the lower part of the face, reminds one 
almost of an old woman. One realizes that the energy of which an artist 
may dream in his work may have nothing to do with the part he plays in 
life or indeed may be even opposed to it. Leonardo gives us certainly a 
better insight into the superior quality of this personality than do the other 
two artists; for he adds an intense and intellectual expression to the others’ 


*Cuatalogue of Windsor Drawings, 12498. 
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Fic. 13. LEONARDO: PORTRAIT OF ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO 
Windsor Castle 
By gracious permission of H. M., the King 
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rather vague forms. That Pollaiuolo’s eye must have been very impressive, 
we can imagine even from the fresco and the marble portrait, but only in 
Leonardo's portrait does it emanate the searching inner flame which we 
would expect from a great artist like Pollaiuolo. 

The drawing has been dated at the end of the Florentine period with 
much more convincing arguments than in the Milanese epoch. That Leo- 
nardo was well acquainted with Antonio Pollaiuolo in Florence, we may 
take for granted. Pollaiuolo lived in the Vacchereccia, the same quarter of 
the town as Verrocchio, with whom Leonardo stayed at least until about 
1477. His influence on the younger master is visible especially in his draw- 
ings‘, but can be found also in some of his paintings, such as the St. Jerome 
in the Vatican, executed about 1480. Pollaiuolo preceded Leonardo in his 
interest in anatomy and in his studies of the proportions of the human body; 
he was one of the first to dissect corpses and he may well have had as 
spectator the young Leonardo, who soon afterward undertook similar 
experiments. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo gave to Leonardo, also, the first idea for the concep- 
tion of the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza which he intended to 
execute for Lodovico Moro on his arrival in Milan. This fact has not been 
sufficiently recognized, because of the unjustified doubts concerning the 
genuineness and the dating of the two drawings by Pollaiuolo for the same 
monument. Vasari describes the two drawings as being his possession and 
says that one represented Francesco Sforza in full armor with a wounded 
warrior under the feet of his horse, the other with the defeated Verona in 
a similar position. He adds that he is unable to give the reason why Pol- 
laiuolo’s designs were never executed. The first drawing is in the Munich 
print room. It was first correctly attributed to Antonio Pollaiuolo by Mor- 
elli; since then it has been published frequently under different attributions, 
most often as a copy after a Leonardo model by a Lombard artist (Courajod, 
Meller, Hildebrand). Those who have accepted it as an original of Pol- 
laiuolo, like Fabriczy and A. Venturi, believe it to be connected with an 
equestrian statue which the artist hoped to execute in 1494 for the condot- 
tiere Gentile Orsini. But now that the companion piece with the defeated 
Verona under the feet of the horse has been found (it is in the possession of 
Mr. Philip Hofer in New York’) there can be no doubt, in my opinion, 


“Berenson, Florentine Drawings, I, p. 149; K. Clark, Windsor Drawings, p. XXVI. 


*Published in the Catalogue of Masterdrawings, Buffalo, 1935, No. 9, and described incorrectly 
as “school of Antonio Pollaiuolo, study for the Pollaiuolo equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza 
which once stood in Milan.” This statue, of course, never existed. A comment adds that in a 
Hungarian publication Dr. S. Meller published the drawing as being by the master himself. I 
was unable to secure this article. 
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that we have here the two drawings which Vasari describes. The profile of 
Francesco Sforza can clearly be recognized, although we cannot expect the 
artist to be too exact in his likeness of a person who had died several years 
before. Vasari’s descriptions tally; but the lower part of the Munich draw- 
ing which showed, according to Vasari, the pedestal with equestrian battle 
scenes, has been torn off. If the execution is not quite so fine as in certain 
other drawings by Pollaiuolo, the reason can be found in that it is obviously 
not a first sketch but one of those carefully finished drawings for a competi- 
tion, which customarily lack spontaneity. Besides, both are pricked through, 
a circumstance which proves that the artist transferred the drawings; as one 
version had to be sent to Milan, he wanted to keep a copy for himself. 
Which of the two replicas was sent by Pollaiuolo to Milan, whether the 
drawings acquired by Vasari came from Pollaiuolo’s studio or from Lodo- 
vico’s court, whose treasures were dispersed after the Duke’s defeat, are 
questions we cannot answer. 

It seems impossible that the drawings were done after Leonardo had 
arrived in Milan (1482). Since Leonardo himself said later that the Duke’s 
reason for asking him to come to his court was that he might execute the 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, there can have been no further com- 
petition after Leonardo started the work — not even in 1489 when Lodo- 
vico had a slight break with the master on account of his slow progress. At 
this time the Florentine ambassador wrote to Lorenzo di Medici that Lodo- 
vico would like him to send one or two artists capable of executing the work, 
because he was not confident that Leonardo would finish it; this seems to 
refer to the casting of the model upon which Leonardo had already worked 
six years. Even if Pollaiuolo had been the artist recommended at that time 
by Lorenzo di Medici, he could hardly have been asked to submit new draw- 
ings for the whole monument. But it is most improbable that he would 
have been considered, for he had been in Rome since 1484, occupied with 
the tomb of Pope Sixtus IV. The suggestion that Pollaiuolo could have been 
in Milan at the beginning of the 80’s to compete with Leonardo, is not 
acceptable. We have documents from every year between 1479 and 84 to 
prove that he could not have left Florence for any length of time. 

If we consider in addition stylistic reasons, we can say that the drawings 
are to be dated about 1475; for, in movement, expression and rhythm of 
lines they are closely related to the small figures of horsemen in the back- 
ground of Pollaiuolo’s St. Sebastian in the National Gallery, for which Vas- 
aris date of 1475 has always been accepted. This connection leads us to 
believe that they were executed at the time Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the pred- 
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ecessor and brother of Lodovico, for the first time conceived the idea of an 
equestrian monument to his father, Francesco Sforza (14'73). This agrees 
with the fact that we know of a direct relationship between Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo and Galeazzo Maria at this period. Pollaiuolo painted a portrait of 
the Duke either in 1471, when he came to visit Lorenzo di Medici in Flor- 
ence, or, as is more likely, a few years later.° On November 26, 1473, 
Galeazzo Maria gave the order to his architect Bartolomeo Gadio to find a 
sculptor wherever it would be possible, in Rome, Florence or elsewhere, to 
execute the equestrian statue in bronze. We know of two Lombard artists 
at the time who, according to Gadio, were able to do the work but their 
propositions could not have been satisfactory to the Duke. One promised 
to build the statue in wood and to have it covered with gilded bronze plates; 
the other proposed an execution in cast brass. It seems probable that 
Antonio Pollaiuolo was then asked to submit his ideas. This would bring 
his sketches to the year 1474, or to about the same time he started the 
painting of St. Sebastian. 

In any case there can be no doubt that Pollaiuolo’s sketches of a statue 
with a rearing horse and a fallen enemy beneath it, considerably precede 
those of Leonardo. The idea once advanced that Pollaiuolo could have been 
influenced by Leonardo, is most improbable, for Pollaiuolo was not only a 
much older, but a very independent artist. On the other hand, the relation- 
ship between Leonardo’s first studies for the Sforza monument and Pol- 
laiuolo’s designs is so obvious that, as we have seen, some scholars have even 
thought that Pollaiuolo’s drawings were copies after a model of Leonardo. 
If we are right in believing that Leonardo was well acquainted with Pol- 
laiuolo in his years of his apprenticeship in Florence, he would have seen this 
master’s studies for the monument, and when he came to Milan, Pollaiuolo’s 
conception arose first in his mind as he began the great undertaking. — 


°R. van Marle, Italian Schools of Painting, XI, p. 409, gives it to Piero Pollaiuolo and dates it 
a few years after 1471. 











AN ATTRIBUTION TO GUARIENTO 


By Evetyn SANDBERG VAVALA 
Florence, Ital-y 


The Madonna with the Swaddled Babe is a rare iconographical form 
among Italian primitives. Excluding such scenes of the Nativity in which 
the swaddled child appears, we should scarcely know where to point to any 
well-known examples, except those by Alessio Baldovinetti and a few unim- 
portant contemporary productions’, where the child is laid on the lap of the 
Virgin or on a cushion. A recent article’, however, on Giusto Menabuoi of 
Padua, gives us an earlier and totally distinct formula, in which the child 
stands, ritually hieratic, supported apparently on the right hand of the Vir- 
gin, while the stark frontality of both figures recalls in spirit the oldest of 
the three major Dugento Types.’ This Paduan formula, for we may take it 
to be local, appears in two examples — the painting most reasonably adjudi- 
cated by Dr. Bettini to Giusto Padovano (Fig. 1) and a second, Byzantine, 
(Fig. 2) but obviously from the architectural setting, very tardy. Both are 
connected with the Duomo at Padua. We remain with the supposition that 
since the Byzantine example cannot be, for its lateness, the original proto- 
type, yet such must have existed, and probably there in Padua. 

And the thread of iconographic consequence furnishes us, as so often, 
with the first clue to a stylistic deduction. We can attach to this tiny group 
a third derivative, the curious Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 
3) where it bears no designation beyond the generic one of Italian School, 
a work we believe to be by another Paduan Trecentist — Guariento. 

Since the initial step was iconographical let us study it first from that 
point of view. We are further here from Byzantine ceremonial composition. 
The child, still upright, is now no longer rigid. The Virgin turns with a 
charming gesture so that their heads are touching as in the Dugento Glyko- 
philousa. The right hand of the Child, raised in blessing, is somewhat uncer- 
tain in its motion, as if about to change the traditional gesture to a childish 
caress. The Virgin’s left enwraps the little body. The swaddling bands — 
so carefully methodical in the other examples — are loose and casual. 

It is obviously, then, a subsequent modification, reckoned as a member of 
the iconographic series, to the version by Giusto, but not necessarily, nor if 


*We may quote for instance a picture by the “Master of Fuccecchio” at Arezzo, and a Madonna 
at Scarparia (Brogi 24758). 

*S. Bettini, Bolletino d’Arte (X). 1930-1 pp. 70-75.— Una Madonna di Giusto Menabuoi nella 
Biblicteca Capitolana di Padova. 

"See Sandberg Vavala “L’Iconografia della Madonna col Bambino nella Pittura Italiana del 
Dugento.” Siena, 1933. 
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Fic. 1. Guisto MENABUOI: MADONNA AND CHILD 


Fic. 3. GUARIENTO: MADONNA AND CHILD 
Bibliotheca Capitolana, Padua 


Metropolitan Museum, New York 











Fic. 2. BYZANTINE SCHOOL Fic. 4. GUARIENTO: NATIVITY 


MADONNA AND CHILD Property of Julius Bohler 
Duomo, Padua 














we can prove it to be by Guariento even probably, later in actual chronologi- 
cal succession. Such a contradiction is not an impediment to our argument. 
Judged iconographically perfect re-evocations of archaic types and imperfect 
imitations go side by side, both alike pointing back to the earlier original 
starting point. 

Admitted, then, the iconographic relation of our picture to a type twice 
found at Padua, let us proceed with a stylistic examination. There is an 
undeniable likeness to Tommaso da Modena’s Karlstein triptych, but of a 
generalized degree, not extending to morphological details. This alone would 
suffice to place it north of the Appenines. Closer study leads us to the works 
of Guariento for similar conceptions of the Virgin, similar constructions of 
features — the vivacious eye with its well-masked underlid, the firm, square- 
cornered mouth and determined chin, the doll-like, complacent Child, the 
long, wooden hand of the Mother, not far removed from Byzantine influence, 
the flat papery folds of the stuffs, with an incipient Gothic rhythm in the 
outlines. The Angels of the ceiling at Padua or Mrs. Hill’s medallion of 
Christ* would provide us with parallels in this last respect, but on the whole 
the best material for comparison is furnished by a Nativity in a recent 
Munich Exhibition (Fig 4), which is connected in its turn with the Czernin 
polyptych.’ Not all students admit Guariento as author of the last-named 
piece, but with one exception® all believe it to be Paduan. It is possible that 
with more available material we may ultimately reach some satisfactory 
criterion for subdivision in the works hitherto attributed to the master. Be 
that as it may, as things stand at present there is no obstacle in believing 
him to be responsible for the Czernin polyptych, and the Bohler Nativity, 
and it is to this group that we would add the Madonna with the Swaddled 
Child in the Metropolitan. 


“See Anne Fitzgerald “Guariento di Arpo” in Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome (IX) 
1931. 

*See also Sandberg-Vavala. Art 1n America, vol. XXII, 1933-4, pp. 3-15 —Semitecolo and 
Guariento. 


; “Coletti (Rivista d’Arte, 1930, p. 323 —“Guariento and Semitecolo” and elsewhere) still believes 
it to be Riminese. 








MAESTRO FREDI DA SIENA 


By Frank JEWETT MaTHER, JR. 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


While I am reluctant to add to the superabundant literature concerning 
the ““Ovile Master,” I am impelled to do so by Dr. Millard Meiss’s ingen- 
ious article, ““Bartolommeo Bulgarini,” in Rivista d’ Arte, 1936. By an argu- 
ment chiefly circumstantial Dr. Meiss identifies the “Ovile Master” with 
Bartolommeo Bulgarini of Siena who is traceable from 1345 to 1379 and 
seems to satisfy the chronological and probable stylistic requirements of that 
excellent unknown Sienese painter who made the group of pictures some- 
what variously composed by Berenson, Dewald and Meiss, but comprising 
an undisputed nucleus. The only direct evidence for the view is a book 
cover of 1353, which is not certainly the piece documented as by Bulgar- 
ini. It contains only two very small portraits of monks and is, as Dr. Meiss 
frankly admits, a very slender basis on which to rear a stylistic recon- 
struction. 

So the main issue is still one of chronology. What is the probable date 
of Berenson’s “Ugolino Lorenzetti” (essentially Dewald’s ““Ovile Master”)? 
And in particular where should we date the important and undisputed pic- 
tures of this group, namely the Fogg Nativity; the Enthroned Madonna at 
S. Pietro Ovile (Fig. 1); The Assumption and Two Madonnas (Fig. 2) in 
the Regia Pinacoteca, Siena? Taking this group broadly, until Dewald’s 
notable article all critics from Cavalcaselle to Berenson and Van Marle 
agreed that these pictures were by Pietro Lorenzetti, hence painted before 
1350, probably before the plague of 1348. For some years before Dewald, 
to my great pleasure, had worked the master out independently in my sem- 
inar. I knew that this group could not be by Pietro, but never dreamed of 
dating them after his death. That dozens of good critics including Brown 
and Rankin, Venturi, F. M. Perkins and others have agreed in dating this 
group in the first half of the Trecento is in itself highly significant. It is not 
likely that two generations of competent scholars got the period hopelessly 
wrong. 

Dewald, I believe, was the first to suggest a later dating. This position he 
never really substantiated, and I feel he was unconsciously led by a natural 
desire to fortify, chronologically, his contention that the group was not by 
Pietro. In short, no substantial argument has ever been advanced for shift: 
ing the old date a quarter of a century downward, and the style of the pic- 
tures speaks strongly against the shift. None of those pictures shows that 
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relaxation in drawing, escaped only by Barna, which marks all the Sienese 
painters who came to their maturity about 1360 or later. The work of the 
“Ovile Master” is all so soundly and strongly constructed that for over fifty 
years the best judges thought it by Pietro Lorenzetti. If the date before 1350 
still is valid, as I feel it is, then Bartolommeo Bulgarini by no means fills 
the chronological and stylistic requirements of the problem. 

The drift of my frankly circumstantial argument should now be apparent. 
We know that the master of the leading figure of the second generation of 
decorative painters, Bartolo, was a certain Fredi, nickname for Manfredi. 
On general dialectical grounds we are justified in identifying him with the 
Ovile Master. 

This identification gains collateral support from a recurrent confusion of 
the work of the Ovile Master with that of Bartolo di Fredi. Some years 
ago I needlessly reported to Mr. Berenson a Nativity with Shepherds at 
Beziers as a “Ugolino Lorenzetti.” He already had it listed as a Bartolo di 
Fredi. When Dewald was writing his paper on the Ovile Master, I called 
his attention to the photograph of the Coronation at Montalcino. He put 
it down, as I recall, as school of the Ovile Master, and was perfectly right, 
for it is a Bartolo di Fredi. 

Let us recheck our chronological hypothesis from the probabilities about 
Bartolo di Fredi. Born about 1330, he would have been an aspiring pupil 
in the bottega of his master Manfredi, at the very moment when the highly 
decorative pictures now assigned to the “Ovile Master” were in progress. 
It would have been enough to leave an indelible stamp on a tender and 
impressionable character. Finally, the absence of the name of Manfredi 
from the Matricola of Sienese painters of 1356 confirms the probability that 
Maestro Manfredi perished in the plague that carried off half the citizenry 
of Siena. 

What are the probable dates of the “Ovile Master’? Berenson has given 
excellent reasons for placing the Fogg Nativity about 13,40 or a little earlier. 
Barring minor survivals from Ugolino, it is an accomplished work in the 
general manner of Pietro Lorenzetti. It seems also the work of a mature 
painter. One cannot reasonably think of the artist as less than twenty-five 
years old. But we must give the artist time to outgrow an early schooling 
by Ugolino. As a trial hypothesis let us suppose he was born between 1310 
and 1315, was studying with Ugolino in 1330, was attracted by the fame of 
such Pietros as the Carmine Madonna, 1329, and set himself to assimilating 
the strong and sweet new style. Suppose that in the 13.40’s he developed a 
highly ornate and decorative manner without sacrificing construction. Then 
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the absence of any pictures by him that seem later than 1350 would indicate 
that like his great exemplars, the Lorenzetti, he died in the plague of 1348. 
This gives a consistent view of a progressive painter self-disciplined under 
the influence of the strongest Sienese painting of his time, whose career was 
cut short in his late thirties or early forties, but not before his decorative 
splendor had inspired a new generation. | 

The love of brocades, of elaborately tooled gold, of ornate frames in 
Bartolo di Fredi, Niccolé di Buonaccorsi, Luca di Tommé, Andrea di Bar- 
tolo, perhaps in Andrea Vanni, seems to me to derive directly from the 
““Ovile Master.” Indeed Berenson has suggested “Ugolino Lorenzetti” as 
the master of Luca di Tommé. The defects of these epigones actually made 
their ornate manner more effective. They were pattern makers and not con- 
structors. Indeed the broad and competent construction of the “Ovile 
Master” often seems to jar with the decorative surfaces which he hangs on 
forms requiring plastic drapery. 

Dr. Meiss is to be congratulated on conclusively eliminating from the 
Bulgarini problem that feeble “Bartalomeus de Senis,”” who towards the end 
of the Trecento signed a triptych now in S. Francesco, Tivoli. While on 
the subject of this negligible fourth-rater, I may add that he is pretty surely 
responsible for the frescoed decorations in the Chapel of the Madonna, on 
the staircase that leads from the Abbey Church of Subiaco to St. Benedict’s 
grotto. I don’t like this Bartolommeo well enough to work his list out. Any- 
one is welcome to do so, but in that case I beg the writer to credit Fiat along 
with me. For it was only Fiat that made it possible to go down stairs at 
Subiaco before the retinal images from Tivoli had ceased to register. 

The reader has now two circumstantial arguments concerning the date 
and name of the “Ovile Master.” I will cheerfully withdraw my plea for 
Maestro Manfredi as soon as anybody proves that the Ovile group belongs 
well along in the second half of the fourteenth century. I can see it only as 
the work of a slightly younger contemporary of the Lorenzettis and not as 
the work of a considerably older running mate of the Bartolo di Fredis and 
Luca di Tommés. But I may be wrong. In an issue of chronology, time 
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A SCENE FROM THE MINOAN BULL-RING 


By Georce W. ELDERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


An intaglio of onyx skillfully engraved by one of the most talented of the 
unknown artists of Minoan Crete gives us in miniature a scene of singular 
interest (Fig. 1). It is one of a number of themes inspired by the hazardous 
bull-baiting which enjoyed great popularity among the Minoans and which 
seems to have been religious in character before becoming a national pastime. 
The exact meaning of the scene is a matter of gentle controversy. Accord- 
ing to Evans the scene represents a “cowboy” who leaps down upon a bull 
as it drinks from a tank, and grapples its neck and forelegs. This explana- 
tion which had occurred independently to Furtwangler is rejected by Hall 
who maintains that the bull seeks to escape from the arena “by leaping the 
boundary-hurdles while it tosses to one side one of the toreadors.”* The net- 
work design on the supposed tank is according to Hall a hurdle of withies. 
This interpretation comes closer to the intention of the artist than that pro- 
posed by Evans. There are so many scenes of acrobatic performance in the 
Minoan bull-ring in which the performers appear either tossed in air by the 
angry bull or somersaulted over its back that this scene may be suspected of 
being another version of a favorite motif rather than the totally new subject 
of a bull caught off its guard while drinking from a tank. Nor may we 
believe that a Minoan artist who wished to represent a bull drinking would 
place its forelegs over the edge of a trough in such unnatural position. Fur- 
thermore, it is highly improbable that the same artist would choose such 
time for a bull-baiter to leap down through the air from nowhere, especially 
as he ran the risk of landing wholly or in part in the tank. There is no evi- 
dence that the horse was used in the Minoan bull-ring as later in Thessaly 
where the performers on horseback first tired the bull and then leaped upon 
its back to size its horns and bring the beast to earth.* 

It will be noticed that the performer has not seized the bull by the horns 
in an effort to bring it to ground but that his arms are extended on either 
side of its head and that his position is closely paralleled by that of another 
performer in a fresco painting likewise discovered at Cnossus (Fig. 2), 
where he “straddles” the charging bull with his arms. In both cases the 
head of the man is bent back almost at right angles to his body, while his 

*Evans, Palace of Minos, III, p. 186. 


°H. R. Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, p. 187. 
*Suetonius, Claudius, 21; Pliny, Nat. Hist., VIII, 70. 
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hair is thrown upward. The position of the near horn of the bull in the 
intaglio may have been due to the desire of the artist to give an unobstructed 
view of the head and shoulder of the acrobat but it is also possible that the 
horn has been broken by the strain of tossing. Such a detail would enhance 
the impression of violent movement just as it is enhanced in a scene on one 
of the Vaphio gold cups where a bull caught in a net is seen impossibly 
twisted so as to show two successive moments of its efforts to free itself. 

The only interpretation of the scene consistent with Minoan art is that 
the bull has charged the toreador and carried him on its horns to the edge of 
the arena with such force that the bull has crashed over the barrier where 
presently the unfortunate man will fall. The rage of the bull is clearly indi- 
cated by its tail which in Minoan art is always an index of its mood. When 
erect as here it indicates wrath; when lowered it shows contentment. One 
of the Vaphio cups has a scene of four bulls which reveal from left to right 
decreasing states of irritation, all indicated by the lessening arch in their 
tails. The representation of the fence as a square in one corner of the field 
was necessitated by the meagre space available for the design and the desire 
of the artist to show the straining bull to the greatest advantage. Both the 
fence and the bull are set on the same ground line in the very front plane 
of the relief. By showing a section of the fence the artist was taking the 
same liber’ y which his fellow took who carved a column as an indication 
of the court or room in which a boxing match takes place. This artistic 
synecdoche was employed later by the Greeks. The fence of the intaglio is 
not open because the same net-work design was painted on a wall of the 
palace at Phaestus.* It is merely decoration. That the fence is a solid barrier 
is shown by its projection from the background. 

In further elucidation of the unusual scene one may turn to the fresco 
discovered at Cnossus which shows three acrobats of the arena, two girls 
and a youth (Fig. 2). One of the maidens has nimbly seized the horns of 
the charging bull and is about to repeat the performance of the youth who 
has been tossed in a somersault over the back of the beast to land presently 
on his feet perhaps with the help of the second maiden. The latter seems 
to have been the first of the triad to stage the daring performance. One 
may believe that these performers are three of the seven maidens and seven 
youths whom the Athenians had to send to Crete to be thrown to the 
Minos bull until their hero Theseus destroyed the creature in its labyrinth. 
The feat successfully accomplished in the fresco ends disastrously in the 
scene on the intaglio as it must have ended many times in actuality in the 
Minoan arena. 


‘Figured in Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p. 377. 
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FIG. 1. 


Lorp LEIGHTON : THE BATH OF PsyCHE 


FIG. 2. 


MARBLE STATUE OF VENUS AT NAPLES 
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THE SOURCE OF LEIGHTON’S PSYCHE 


The marked preference of the English painter Leighton for themes from classical 
mythology was the natural consequence of his living in the world of Greek beauty. 
His painting entitled “The Bath of Psyche” is not only Greek in name but prompts the 
question whether the subject may not have been inspired by a statue which he could 
have seen in Naples', and which in motif bears a certain resemblance to the Psyche 
(Figs. 1-2). Leighton represents Psyche as standing at the edge of a pool and gazing 
at her own image which is reflected in the water. She so disposes her garments that 
the vertical folds frame her nude body on either side, and harmonize with the vertical 
flutes of the Ionic columns in the near background. The sculptor of the Venus which 
is a copy of Roman date has made the same effective use of vertical folds of drapery 
which fall behind the figure and serve to throw it into high relief. Both the Psyche and 
the Venus stand with one leg relaxed slightly as each looks over or past her shoulder 
with downward gaze. The head and the left arm of the statue as well as the drapery 
it holds are restored, but there can be no question that the original head was so turned 
to the side as to give the figure that twisting which was popular in Hellenistic statuary. 
The loss of the head of the Venus is responsible in part for the diversity of opinion as 
to the exact significance of her action. According to one interpretation the Venus 
while disrobing near water pauses for a moment to admire the reflected image of her 
beauty. Hence the statue was intended to be placed at the center of a fountain. When 
this interpretation of the statue was first suggested is a question? but it may have 
occurred independently to Leighton who painted his Psyche in 1890. 

If such was the painter’s understanding of the subject he was most certainly wrong, 
for the motif more in accord with ancient tradition is that of a dancer who, pausing 
for a moment, has cast a glance over her‘shoulder both admiring and inviting others to 
admire the beauty of her form. The action thus answers to that described in one of 
the letters of Alciphron® who wrote in the second century of our era. This letter pur- 
ports to be written by one Megara to Bacchis whose name is sufficiently suggestive. 
Megara tells of a contest between Thryallis and Myrrhina as to which of the two 
had the more beautiful thigh. Myrrhina loosed her girdle and looking backward 
observed the movement of her body, sighing in such manner as to impress even Megara. 
Thryallis then threw off all her clothing and invited her rival to admire her charm. 
Such was in all probability the literary version of the theme of the statue, a theme 


"The statue is illustrated and described in the Real Museo Borbonico XVI (1857) pl. 27. It is 
of Parian marble, and is 1.52m. high. 

*The earliest mention of this interpretation seems to be in the undated Guida IIl. del Museo 
Naz. di Napoli I, p. 105. The first edition appeared as early as 1908. 

*E pis. I. 39. For a discussion of this letter in relation co the statue see Arndt, Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Denkm. Gr. u. Rom. Sculp., text to pl. 578. 
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which could easily have developed in the Hellenistic period in the post-Praxitelean 
circle which produced so many versions of the nude Aphrodite. The suggestion that the 
statue represents the moment in which the Venus sees herself reflected in water is less 
likely in view of the absence of any indication of water. The bathing Venus which 
Praxiteles and his successors carved was defined as such by the addition of a hydria, a 
dolphin, or by the representation of the goddess as pressing the water out of her hair. 
The first of these details may account for the bronze vessel which Leighton has placed 
beside his Psyche. It has antique precedent in representations of Aphrodite but not of 
Psyche who furthermore should have wings if she is to conform to her ancient name- 
sake. Leighton’s Psyche should have been called a Venus but he may have been influ- 
enced in the selection of a name by the beautiful Psyche of Capua, the head of which 
is turned with gaze directed downward. From the story of Narcissus was appropriated 
probably the detail of a figure admiring a reflected image. — G. W. ELDERKIN 


A NOTE ON THE ABUSES OF PICTURE RESTORATION 


The painter who is willing to meddle with the work of another artist is one of the 
most despicable characters in life today. The desecration and, in some instances, the 
utter destruction of several masterpieces of Albert Ryder compels me to voice my con- 
tempt for any painter who is ever at any time responsible for tinkering with the crea- 
tion of another. It is many years ago now that I first learned that there were painters 
so conscienceless as to be willing to do this kind of thing. Charles Snedecor, who had 
an art shop on west forty-sixth street in New York, had shown me a small picture, 
about twelve by fourteen inches, by Blakelock, representing an Indian burial in a clear- 
ing in the forest, the body lying unseen on a raised platform. I was immediately inter- 
ested in it and expected to purchase it, but said nothing about that at the time. Some 
fortnight later I went again to see it and buy it, but was disappointed not to find it, 
When I said as much to Mr. Snedecor, he took me into his small back gallery and 
pointed it out to me — entirely changed, the burial painted out altogether. I regret to 
add that an associate of the National Academy murdered that picture. Another 
National Academician is responsible for ruining at least one of Ryder’s lovely marines. 
Sent to him by a dealer for attention it was returned with every vestige of the won- 
derful quality of Ryder’s inimitable finish entirely removed; scoured off completely in 
a cleaning that ruined a great picture. So far as Ryder’s work is concerned, I am con- 
vinced that it is practically impossible to do anything like cleaning or restoring it, as 
in the former process, the finish he gave it is more than likely to disappear and in the 
latter, the restoration is more than likely to include an attempt (too often successful) 
to brighten the dreamy splendor of his coloring, and the picture he painted is practically 
lost though the integrity of his design may remain. And regarding the cleaning of 
Ryder’s pictures may I add that the professional restorer is just as likely as an artist to 
ruin them — as I found to my sorrow long ago. —F.F.S. 


NEW ART BOOKS 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Eric Maclagan. Illustrated. Harvard 
University Press. 1935. 


Sir Eric Maclagan, Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, has published the 
nine delightful lectures which he delivered in 1927-28 at Harvard University. The lec- 
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tures, outlining in a lucid sequence the achievement of the gre~test Italian sculptors from 
Niccolo Pisano through Bernini, are built upon a foundation of sound knowledge. They 
bear witness to the author’s intelligent study of Renaissance sculpture, to his apprecia- 
tion of relevant art criticism, and to his acquaintance with the lives of Italy’s great 
sculptors, with the towns of their birth and the monuments which they adorned, and 
with the methods of work which they pursued. Prof. Maclagar: makes us, his second 
group of students, vividly aware of the sculpture which he describes, of the material of 
which it was made and the manner in which it was worked, of the setting originally 
intended for it, and of its significance both to Renaissance Italy and to the Twentieth 
Century. The book is not designed to impress art historians. The author has felt the 
excitement of contact with great art, and this he communicates to us. On finishing the 
book we echo enthusiastically the applause that must have crowned Sir Eric Maclagan’s 
concluding lecture at Harvard University. —J.H.L. 


A History oF Mosaics. By Edgar Waterman Anthony. Illustrated. Porter Sargent, 
Boston, 1935. 


Mr. Anthony’s history of mosaics from the fourth millenium B. C. to 1928 A. D. 
describes the origins, the technique and the development of mosaic. The book is thor- 
ough and amply illustrated, and though scarcely of interest to the layman or to the 
serious art historian, it provides for the student a useful text and reference book on 
mosaics. It is only regrettable that the volume was heralded by its publishers as a 
“monumental work,” and nursed by them to a monumental size and price. — J.H.L. 


CoNNECTICUT PoRTRAITS BY RALPH EARL, 1751-1801. Catalogue of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary Exhibition, August 1 to October 15, 1935. Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Yale University. Introduction by William Sawitzky. Illustrated 8vo. Wrappers. 
New Haven, Conn. 1935. 


Except for the inclusion of the so-called “Self Portrait” and the very doubtful 
“Rev. Joseph Buckminster,” this exhibition presented an admirable ensemble of Ralph 
Earl’s portraiture, including his masterpiece, the ““Major Daniel Boardman,” and the 
excellent three-quarter length of “Philo Ruggles,” first published in this magazine in 
1934. The present catalogue lists the pictures, gives their measurements and biograph- 
ical notes concerning the sitters. No description of the portraits whatever is given, how- 
ever, which is, to say the least, regrettable. Mr. Sawitzky’s introduction adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the artist or his work and compares unfavorably with his essays 
on Gilbert Stuart. —F.F.S. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF J. FRANK CurRIER. By Nelson C. White. Illustrated. Crown 
octavo. Privately Printed. Cambridge (Mass.) 1936. 


It is good to have such a book as this, generously illustrated with reproductions of 
his work, to acquaint us with an American painter of unquestionable ability, whose 
whole active life was spent as an expatriate in Europe and who for that reason is not 
at all well known and, as yet, little appreciated here. Mr. White has managed to con- 
struct from what seems rather meagre material a really satisfactory record of the artist’s 
life, and one will readily forgive him the enthusiasm which at the end of the volume 
leads him to the extravagance of calling a first rate painter a genius. —F.F.S. 
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SELF AND PARTNERS (MosTLy SELF). Being the Reminiscences of Sir Charles Holme. 

Illustrated octavo. The Macmillan Company. 1936. 

A really interesting account of a busy life devoted to literature and art, as associ- 
ated in a great publishing house, as a practising painter, director of the National Gal- 
lery in London and editor of the Burlington Magazine; with side lights on Walter 
Pater, Ricketts, Oscar Wilde and other famous figures of the nineteenth century. 


GERMAN ART FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Illustrated quarto. 
Philadelphia. 1936-1937. 
A handsomely printed and illustrated catalogue of the exhibition of German paint- 


ings, watercolors and drawings held under the auspices of the Oberlaender Trust by the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in Philadelphia. 


Om PAINT AND GREASE PAINT. By Dame Laura Knight. Illustrated octavo. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1936. 
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Impressions and experiences of an able English painter of the modern school whose 
work has won wide recognition. 


Ecc TEMPERA PAINTING — TEMPERA UNDERPAINTING — O1L EMULSION PAINTING. 
By Vaclav Vytlacil and Rupert Davidson Turnbull. 12mo. Oxford University 
Press. New York. 1935. 


A technical manual for the use of the amateur and professional painter describing 
methods of preparation of grounds and procedure in actual painting, with recipes for 
mixing emulsions, grounds, etc., and suggestions regarding canvases, brushes, glues, 
varnishes and oils. 


THE ART OF MICHELANGELO. By H. H. Powers. Illustrated 16mo. Macmillan Co. 
New York. 1935. 


A very satisfactory description of the sculpture and painting of Michelangelo, with 
reproductions of practically all of his important works. 


THE SpiRIT OF MAN IN ASIAN ART. By Lawrence Binyon. Illustrated. Octavo. 
Cambridge (Mass.) Harvard University Press. 1935. 
A really illuminating and suggestive introduction to the study of the art of the 


Orient and the Far East, admirably illustrated with reproductions of characteristic 
works. 
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